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banking anxiety to pay its way. And this feeling
was very natural A bank of issue, which need
not pay its notes in cash, has a charmed life; it
can lend what it wishes, and issue what it likes,
with no fear of harm to itself, and with no
substantial check but its own inclination. For
nearly a quarter of a century, the Bank of
England was such a bank, for all that time it
could not be in any danger. And naturally the
public mind was demoralised also. Since 1797,
the public have always expected the Government
to help the Bank if necessary. I cannot fully
discuss the suspensions of the Act of 1844 in
1847, 1857, and 1866; but indisputably one of
their effects is to make people think that Govern-
ment will always help the Bank if the Bank is in
extremity. And this is the sort of anticipation
which tends to justify itself, and to cause what it
expects.

On the whole, therefore, the position of the
Chancellor of the Exchequer in our Money
Market is that of one who deposits largely in it,
who created it, and who demoralised it. He
cannot, therefore, banish it from his thoughts,
or decline responsibility for it. He must arrange
his finances so as not to intensify panics, but to
mitigate them. He must aid the Bank of England